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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A fincere deſire to ſerve the cauſe of humanity, by cir- 
culating information at as low a rate as poſſible, is the 
only reaſon the EpiTor can aſſign for publiſhing theſe 
Extracts. Should any be anxious to know more of 


human woe, they are earneſtly requeſted to enquire for 
the Abſtract of the Evidence, publiſhed by J. 1 5 


George Tard, Lombard Street. 
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ERHAPS no cauſe ever excited the attention of the humane 
part of ſociety with a- better grace, than that of the o 
preſſed Africans. Slavery, in its beſt ſtate, is incompatible wi 


the nature of man; as a proof of which, let us turn our eyes to 


the meaneſt mechanic, the loweſt peaſant, or even to the poor 
beggars, who are to be met with in every corner of the metro- 
50 is. Even dire nece/ity will not timulate the two former to 
ubmit implicitly to the unde/erved menaces of their employers, 
nor can the policy of the country prevent a great number of the 


latter deſcription from preferring the ſcanty donations of charity 
to the confinement of a pariſh workhouſe.. Every individual 
feels an internal right to freedom. Unhappily, however, for the 
feel o tenacious of their 

own liberty, forget that there are beings in the world who are 
deprived of this darling bleſſing, for the 8 of procuring 
t is, however, to be 

25 added to thoſe of cbriſſia- 
peedily to prevent the horrid - 


victims of flavery, many, too many, who fe 


them luxurious, but curſed gratifications. 
hoped, that the dictates of — 

nity, will ſo far gain ground, as 
combination of one part of the human ſpecies againſt the other. 


Both unite in * qor us to do to another, as we would they un 
e 


do unto us. In the preſent caſe, alas! how is this preſſing appeal 
to the conſcience violated —elſe, why be even he m alkant 
means of procuring ſo abject a ſtate to our fellow-· creatures? 
To the honour of humanity, be it remembered, that there are 
ſocieties eſtabliſhed for procuring the liberty of ſome who have 


forfeited their right to it, by the laws of their country, as well | 


as others who have unfortunately been deprived of it“. Inſti- 
tutions ſo highly laudable cannot but excite the applauſe of every 
feeling mind: but let not ſo univerſal a commendation be ſullied 
by the encouragement of devaſtation, rapine, and murder, with 


a train of other attrocious vices. 


„The Societies for relieving; debtors, and the Society for ranſoming 
captured \flayes. , 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 

In the preſent caſe, relief is requeſted, by only the ſmall fa- 
crifice of refuſing the produce of this deteſted flavery.— Sugar 
and rum are in themſelves ſo very inſignificant, that it were 
better for families in general, had they never been introduced ; 
ſo that a double benefit attaches itſelf to the refuſal. 7 

Parents, in particular, by making compariſons in their own 
boſoms, will find inexpreſſible motives to urge their commiſ- 
ſeration for the poor — Suppoſe, for inſtance, your prat- 
tling infant artfully ſtolen from your embraces, by ſome abject 
wretch (and there are inſtances of the kind), how would your 
feeling heart be wrung what poignant forrow would infeſt 
your boſom !--how many thouſand anxious piercing thoughts 
would rack your heart! Hunger, cruelty, death, with a train 
of horrid prepoſſeſſions, would deprive you of every comfort of 
life. You would bewail your own fituation, as. well as that of 
your child, in the moſt penetrating language, and juſtly exe- 
crate the wretch who dared to be the means of your miſery. - 

The ſame obſervations will equally apply to every ſocial in- 


tercourſe in life. Let the wife conſult her feelings, and ſay, + 


how ſhe would, under ſuch circumſtances, like to he torn from 
her huſband the huſband from his wife the child from its pa- 
rent the brother from his ſiſter the ſiſter from her brother 
or even the ſchool- boy from his fellow, and the friend from his 
friend? Say, Chriſtian; if you can, that you could. bear thoſe 
ſeparations without emotion, and I dare not plead the ſorrows 
of ſlavery before you. 
Can you then be ſo mean as to ſuppoſe, that ſocial ties are only 
lended in European texture? Did not the ſame Maker form 
you, as created the injured negroes ?—Yes, he did, and gave them 
minds, too, as ſuſceptible as your own. Inſtead of gratitude for 
the diſtinctions of Providence, tyrant man uſurps a ſuperiority 
diſgraceful to civilization. | 
e are required to do good even to enemies; but ſurely the 
| Giver of every good gift never intended to ſanction the oppreſſion 
of innocence, by recommending mercy for the guilty. So pres» 
| paſirrove a poſition would be an evident infult to Deity, Un- 
eſs, then, it can be ſuppoſed, that the Almighty looks with com- 
lacency on — with all its odious concomitants, and 
miles with approbation on the wretch who can plunder and 
murder with impunity ; the promoters of it, by the moſt diſtant 
means, muſt continue highly reprehenſible. Were I informed, 
that the man who offered me commodities for ſale, had hired a 


ſet of ruthans to rob a family, murder fome part, and enflave 


another, chriſtianity, morality, and even common honefly, would 
22 me to reject the propoſal with abhorrence, and turn 
ndignantly from the 2.4 of his villainy. No one, 
ſure 7 will attempt to deny, but an oppoſite conduct would be 
highly culpable.— The ſlaves, then, haye claims equally preſſing 
on humanity. | | | | 
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INTRODUCTION. /', -'v 
That thoſe who bear the name of Chriſtians, ſhould ſo long 
have beheld human nature vilely degraded, without reflecting on 
the means, and tracing them to their ſource, is ſomewhat aſto- 
niſhing ; but that there ſnould at this moment be found pro- 
feſſors of chriſtianity ſo far in love with oppreſſion, as even to 
ranſack the Sacred Volume for a ſyſtematic ſupport of it, is 
tite ſhocking. Inſtead of feeling diſguſt at the indignity of- 
red to one part of the human race, and rather than not ſa- 
tiate their brutal appetites (for it is &rutal not to be able to 
| | govern them), they priowſly reſort to curſes denounced of old, 
to the cu/foms of paſt ages, and to any other ſubterfuge their 
_ filly imaginations, and obdurate hearts, can frame. | ' 
Although the Moor and the Algerine cannot advert to the 
| L authority of Scripture, in ſupport of making ſlaves of their cap- 
tives, yet with a far better grace they advert to intereſt and 
m. Not one, I preſume, is to be found among the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain, who would not ſhudder at the bare idea 
of being enſlaved by either.—Is there not a ſettled * be- 
tween us, on account of their continuing ſo vile a cuſtom ? But 
2 will any one attempt to prove, that they have not a better right to 
enſlave Europeans, who may be found on their ſhores, than 
Europeans have to go to the African coaſt, and enflave the in- 
habitant? * | A OP 
| Th It is, I eonfeſs, rather extraordinary, that a teen palate ſhould 
ok deprive its poſſeſſor of ſenſibility; and yet, how evidently this 
appears in the conduct of many modern zealots. If you tell them 
of the ſufferings of the poor Africans, they coolly reply that 
« they have nothing to do with it ; they purchaſe the com- 
% modities honeſtly ; and as to any previous tranſactions, they 
4 <« are not accountable.—If they give up ſugar, they muſt re- 
„ nounce many favourite gratifications which, they conceive, 
©& they are not called upon to do. They have been informed, 
d that it is the intereſt of the planters to take care of their ſlaves, 
<< as well as the farmer of his horſes.” In anſwer, I would only ; 
obſerve, that the ale-drunkard, with much more reaſon on his 
fide, will inform you, that he has purchaſed bis favourite be- 
BY verage, and is beholden to no man for it—it is not the produce 
of robbery, nor the price of human blood—no one was wilfully * 
driven to death to prom it for him— nor had he ever heard of | 
weeping fathers and diſtracted mothers being ſeperated from each - 
+ other, and from their tender infants, to gratify his propenſity. 
The injuries the drunkard commits then is chiefly on himſelf; but 4 
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every family who confumes ſugar and rum, is the primary cauſe 5 
of the murder of an innocent victim. The following accounts, 
I think, will juſtify the calculation.-I would aſk, Do the farm- 
ers invariably take care of their horſes? Are not many cruel _ 
to a great degree? Admitting the poſitions either way, is there 
10 aiference between man and beaft : 
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? Were you reduced to a 


ir INTRODUCTION. 


fimilar fate, avould you be content with the humanity which the 


peaſant beſtows on his horſe ? Except we anticipate the ſitu- 
ation of others, it is very probable, a miſtaken eſtimate will be 
the conſequence. | | $f 
There is another part of the pious flave advocates? conduct, 
which juſtly deſerves to be ſeverely reprobated ; and that is, the 
daily indplt offered to their Maker, by craving his bleſſing on the 
p x fins f flavery. As well might the dealer in ſtolen goods 
expect a bkefling on his infamous conduct; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed there is ſome affinity in the two caſes. ers 
Io thoſe who have been informed of the outrages committed 
on humanity, the plea of ignorance cannot again be admitted. 
Let the profeſſor, re, heartily join, and either do a ſmall 
pennance at the ſhrine of humanity ; or, by continuing in the dia- 
alical combination, throw off the maſk of religion: remembering, 
however, that for ſuch conduct an account muſt be rendered. 
Social and religious virtues were never intended to be ſeparated 
in the Chriſtian. _ | 
"Theſe are only a few ſpontaneous obſervations. I would re- 
- commend the Addreſs to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and a ( Vindication of that Addreſs,” fold by Mrs. Gurney, 
Holborn, for farther information. The following pages, it is 
to be hoped, will awaken a thouſand perſuaſives in the breaſt 
of every humane reader, to renounce the produce of blood. 
Leave it to thoſe who would be nearer a-kin to the ſavage brute; 
and receive in lieu ſuch conſolation as the nature of the cafe will 
amply admit. Future generations will be impreſſed with diſguſt 
and horror at the inſenfibility of thoſe who eppoſe your bene- 
volent exertions, but will pride themſelves in the recollection, 
that /ome of their anceſtors were endued with virtue enough te 
reject with diſdain the price of oppreſſion, 005 
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THE EVIDENCE, Kc. 


* 2 i 
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1 
i The Methed of procuring Slaves for Sale. 


IE trade for ſlaves, (ſays Mr. Kiernan) in the river Sene- 
gal, was chiefly with the Moors, on the northern banks, 
who got them very often by war, and not ſeldom by kidnapping ; 
that is, lying in wait near a village, where there was zo open war, 
and ſeizing whom they could. , | | 
He has. often heard of villages, and ſeen the remains of ſuch, 
broken up by making the people flaves. f | 
Mr Dalrymple ſays that, as to kidnapping, it is ſo notorious 
about Goree, that he never heard any perſon deny it there 
but has even heard them boaſt of it. | | 
Captain Wilſon ſays, that ſlaves are either procured by inteſtine 
wars, or kings breaking up villages, or crimes real or imputed, 
or kidnapping. FA ha | 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that free perſons are fold for 1 
imputed crimes, for the benefit of their judges. | b 
Captain Hills ſaw, while lying between Goree and the conti- | 
nent, the natives, in an evening, often go out in war-dreſſes, as 
he found, 10 obtain ſlaves for King Damel, to be ſold. LO. 
Mr. Bowman ſays, he has been called up in the night to ſee 
fires, and told, by the town's people, that it was war carrying on. 
Lieutenant Sumpſon ſays, from what he ſaw, he belives the 
| ſlave trade is the occaſion of wars among the natives. From the 
l natives of the windward coaſt he underſtood that the villages were 
always at war; and the black traders and others gave as a reaſon 
for it, that the kings auante flaver. © | 
—_— Dr. 
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_ Dr. Trotter having often aſked Acera, principal trader at Lea 
Hou, what he meant by priſoners of war ? found they were ſuch as 
were carried off by a ſet of marauders, who ravage the country for that 
. The buſh-men making war to make trade (that is to make 
faves) was a common way of ſpeaking among the traders. The 
ractice was alſo confirmed by the ſlaves on board, who ſhewed 
by geſtures how the robbers had come upon them; and during 
their paſſage from Africa to the Weſt Indies, ſome of the boy- 
ſlaves played a game, which they called /ave-taking, or buſh- 
fighting; ſhewing the different manceuvres thereof in leaping, 
ying, and retreating. 1 of this nature, put to women, 

were anſwered only by violent burſts of ſorrow. 

Mr. Falconbridge has heard that the great men on the gold 
coaſt, dreſs up and employ women to entice young men to be connect- 
ed with them, that they may be convifted of adultry, and fold. He 
does not believe that many of theſe ſlaves are priſoners of war, 
as wwe umdenſt and the word war . In Africa, a piratical expedition, 

making ſlaves, is termed war. A conſiderable trader at Bonny 
explained to him the meaning of this word, and ſaid, that they 
went in the night, ſet fire to the towns, and caught the people as 
they fled from the flames. The ſame trader ſaid, that this prac- 
tice was very common. | 


> GWMAP. . 
Eurogeans, by Means of the Trade in Slaves, the Occafion of theſe \ 


& 3 | | Enormities. 
R TOWN obſerves, that he intercourſe of the Africans with the 
Europeans, has improved them in roguery, to plunder and 
| Neal, and pick up one another to ſell, | 
Dr. Trotter, aſking a black trader, what they made of their 
ſlaves, when the French and Engliſh were at war, was anſwered, 
that when ſhips ceaſed to come, ſlaves ceaſed to be talen. 
Mr. Wadſtrom ſays, that King Barbefin, while he, Mr. Wad- 
firom was at Joal, was wwilling to pillage his ſubjects; but he was 
excited to it by means of conſtant intoxication, . kept up by the 
French and mulattoes of the embaſſy, who generally agreed eve- 
ry morning on taking this method to effect their purpoſe. - When 
ſober, he always expreſſed a reluctance to harraſs his people. 
Mr Morley owns, with ſhame, that he has made the natives 
drunk, in order to buy a good man or woman ſlave, to whom he 
found them attached. Captain Hildebrand, commanding a ſloop 


*The reader is earneſtly requeſted to the notice, that the word war, 
as adopted into the African language, means in general robbery or a ma- 
rauding expedition for the purpoſe of gettmg . To noted black traders 
are found themſelves to have explained the term to two of the evidences 
(Trotter and Falconbridge, ) it ars decided by the accounts of 
Wadſtrom, Towne, Bowman, Storey, Morley, and J. Parker, that the 
catching of men is denominated by the Africans to be war, 85 
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of Mr. Brue's, bought one of the wives of z man, hem be bad 
| previouſly made drunk, | 2 : | \,F4 


| . , © On the ſubjeRof Europeans attempting to carry off the natives, 
| General Rooke ſays, that it was propoſed to him by three cap- 

tains of Engliſh ſlave-ſhips, lying under the fort of Goree, to 

kidnap a hundred, or a hundred and fifty men, women, and child- 

ren, King Damel's ſubjects, who had Come to Goree, in conſeque 

of the friendly intercourſe between him and Dame], He 

and was much ſhocked by the propoſition. 

The Reverend Mr Newton Fas ſometimes found all trade ftop- 
ped, and the depredations of the European traders have been aſ- 
ſigned as the cauſe. | | 5 Ni 

Mr Town was once preſent with part of the crew of his ſhip, 
the Sally, at an expedition, undertaken by the whites, for ſerzing 
negroes, and joined by other boats to receive thoſe they 
catch. To prevent all alarm, they bound the mouths of the cap- 
| tives with oakum and handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Elliſon knew two ſlaves taken from the iſland of Fernan- 

12 by the Dopſon's boat of Liverpool, and carried to Old Ca- 
labar, where the ſhip lay. 88 | 
As a farther corroboration, that ſuch practices as the above | 
take place, it appears in evidence, that the natives of the coaſt 
and ilande are found conſtantly hovering in their canoes, at a di- 
ſtance, about ſuch veſſels as are paſſing by, ſhy of coming on board, 
of © for fear of being taken. (Hall, Falconbridge, Claxton, Bowman, 

&c.) But if they diſcover that ſuch veſſels are not in the flawe- - 
trade, but are men of war, they come on board readily (Sir George 
Young) or without any hefitatien ; which they would not otherwiſe ' 

have done, (Mr Howe), and in numbers, (Lieutenant Simpſon), 

and traverſe the oo with as much confidence as if they had — 
Shore (Captain Wilſon). i 1 | 
Mr. Falconbridge heard Captain Vicars,. of a Briſtol ſhip, fax . 
at Bonny, when his traders were lack, he fired a gun into or over 

the town, to freſhen their way. ; | 
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The en/laved Africans come dijecked on Board.—Cauſe of this Dejecs | 
; tion,—Mode of Stowage, with its Conſequences, Tc. 1 


N being brought on board, ſays Dr. Trotter, they ſhew ſigna 
of extreme diſtreſs and deſpair, from a feeling of their fituation, and © = 
| regret at being torn from their friends and connections. Many retain 
thoſe impreſſions a long time. In proof of which, the flaves, on 
board his ſhip, being often heard in the night making a howling 
melancholy noiſe, expreſſive of extreme anguiſh ; he repeatedly 
ordered the woman, who bad been his interpreter, to enquire into 

the cauſe. She diſcovered it to be owing to their having dreamt 

they were in their own country again, and finding themſelves, Wen 

awake, in the hold of a la ve bpb. This exquiſite ſenſibility was 
: parti- 


* 


6100 
8 obſervable among the women; many of whom, bn 
uch occaſions, he found in hyſteric fits. wa v0 A 
Captain Hall ſays, after the firſt eight or ten of them come on 
board, the men are put in irons. They are linked two and two. 
together by the hands and feet, in which fituation they continue 
till they arrive in the Weſt Indies, except ſuch as may be ſick, 
whoſe irons are taken off. The women, however, he ſays, are 
al vays looſe. ä 6 
On being brought up in a morning, ſays Surgeon Wilſon, an 
additional mode of ſecuring them takes place ; for, to the ſhackles 
of each pair of them there is a ring, through which is reeved a 


large chain, which locks them all in a body to ring-bolts faſtened 


On the ſubject of the ſtowage, and its conſequences, Dr. Trot- 


to the deck. 


ter ſays, that the ſlaves in the paſſage are ſo crowded below, that it 
18 * EPA to walk through them without treading on them. He 


has ſeen the ſlaves drawing their breath with all thoſe laborious 


feet where they bit and ſcratched him. He has known them go 


and anxious efforts for life, <vhich are obſerved in expiring animals, 
Jubjefted by experiment to foul air, or in the exhauſted receiver of an air- 
Put 6 . es 

Mr, Falconbridge alſo ſtates, on this head, that when employed 
In 8 ſlaves, he made the moſt of the room, and weadged 
them in. ey had not ſo much room as a man in his coffin, either 
in length or breadth. It was impoſſible for them to turn or ſhift 
with any degree of eaſe. He had often occaſion to go from one 
fide of their rooms to the other, in which caſe he always ret off hit 
Foes, but could not avoid pinching them. He has the marks on his 


down apparently in good health at night, and found dead in the 
morning. | | 
He was never among them for ten minutes below together, but 
his ſhirt was as wet as if dipped in water. | 
The crowded tate of the ſlaves, and the pulling off the ſhoes by the 
ſurgeons, as deſcribed above, that they might not hurt. them, in 
traverſing their rooms, are additionally mentioned by Surgeons, 


Wilſon and Claxton. The ſlaves are ſaid, alſo, by Hall and Wil- 


ſon, to complain on account of heat. Both Hall, Town, and Mor- 


ley, deſcribe them as often in a violent perſpiration or dew ſweat. 


Mr. Elliſon has ſeen them faint through heat, and obliged to be 
brought on deck, the ſteam coming up through the grating like a 


furnace. In Wilſon and Town's _ ſome have gone below well 


cen found dead; and Mr New- 


in an evening, and in the morning have 


ton has often ſeen a dead and living man chained together; and, 


to uſe his own words, one of tbe pair dead. 

Mr. Falconbridge ſays, that there is a place in every ſhip for 
the fick ſlaves; but there are no accommodations for them, for 
they lie on the bare planks, He has ſeen frequently the prominent 
part of their bones, about the ſhoulder-blade and knees, bare. 

He ſays he cannot conceive any ſituation ſo dreadful and diſ- 
guſting as that of ſlaves when ill of the flux. In the 2 

8 \ N \ anger 
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(+88 7) 
ander, the deck was covered 2vith blood and mucus; and reſembled 
a ſlaughter-houſe. The ſtench and foul air were intolerable; | 
He has known ſeveral ſlaves on board-refuſe ſuſtenance, with a 
defign to flarve themſelves. Compulſion was uſed, in every ſhip he 
was in, to make them take their food. He has known alſo many 
inſtances of their refuſing to take medicines when fick, becauſe 
they wiſhed to die. 94. 

The ſhips, he ſays, are fitted up with a view to prevent ſlaves 
jumping overboard ; notwithſtanding which, he has known in- 
ſtances of their doing ſo. In the Alexander two were loſt in this 
way. In the ſame voyage, near twenty jumped overboard out of 
the Enterprize, Captain Wilſon ; and ſeveral from a large French- 
man in Bonny river. 

Dr. Trotter remembers an inſtance of a woman, who periſhed 
from refuſing food. She was repeatedly flogged, and victuals 
forced into her mouth; but no means could make her ſwallow it, 
and ſhe lived for the four laſt days in a ſtate of torpid inſenſibility. 

Mr. Wilſon ſays, it hurt his feelings much, to be obliged to 
uſe the cat ſo frequently, to force them to take their food. In the 
voy act of chaſtiſement they have looked up at him with a ſmile, 
and, in their own language, have ſaid, * preſently wwe ſhall be no 
e more. 1 

All the above incidents, deſcribed as to have happened in the 
middle paſſage, are amply corroborated by the other evidences. 
T he ſlaves lie on the bare boards, ſays Surgeon Wilſon. They are 
frequently bruiſed, and the prominent parts of the body excorzated, 
adds the ſame gentleman, as alſo Trotter and Newton. They 
have been ſeen by Morley wallowing in their blood and excrement. 
Claxton, Elliſon, and Hall deſcribe them as refuſing ſuſtenance, 


and compelled to eat by the whip. Morley has ſeen the pannekin - 


daſhed againſt their teeth, and the rice held in their mouths, to 
make them ſwallow it, till they were almoſt ſtrangled; and they 
have even been thumbſcrewed * with this view, in the ſhips of 
Town and Millar. + 4. nll he 
Another incident on the paſſage is, inſurrections on the part of 
the ſlaves. Some of theſe frequently attempted to riſe, but were 
88 (Wilſon, Town, Trotter, Newton, Dalrymple, Elli- 
on); others roſe, but were quelled, (Elliſon, Newton, Falcon- 
bridge); and others roſe, and ſucceeded, killing almoſt all the 
whites, (Falconbridge and Town). Mr. Town ſays that, en- 


quiring of the ſlaves into the cauſe of theſe inſurrections, he has 


been aſked, what bufineſs he had to carry them from their country. 
They had wives and children, whom they wanted to be with. 


| After an inſurreftion, Mr. Elliſon ſays, he has ſeen them flog- 


Jo ſhew the ſeverity of this puniſhment, Mr. Dove ſays, that while 
two ſlaves were under the torture of the thumb-ſcrews, the ſweat ran 
| down their faces, and they trembled as under a violent ague-fit ; and Mr. 
Elliſon has known inſtances of their dying, a mortification having taken 
place in their thumbs, in conſequence of theſe, ſcrews, 


god, 


N 
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no man will attempt to 
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and the-cook's fork and heated to burn their fleſh. Mr. 
ewton alſo adds, that it is uſual for captains, after iniurrections 


and plots happen, to flog the ſlaves. Some captains, on board 


of whoſe ſhips he has been, added the thumb-ſcrew ; and one in 
particular told him repeatedly, that he had put ſlaves to death, af 
ter an inſurrection, by various modes of torture. , 

Mr. Morley ſays that, in four voyages, he purchaſed about 1325, 
and loſt about 313. Mr. Town, in two voyages, 630, and loſt 115. 
Mr. Claxton, in one voyage, 250, and loſt 132. In this voyage, 
he ſays they were ſo ſtreightened for proviſions, that if they had 
been ten days more at ſea, they muſt either have eaten the ſlaves 
that died, or have made the living ſlaves walk the plank; a term in 


uſe among Guinea Captains for making the ſlaves threw themſelves ou er- 


d. He ſays alſo that he fell in with the hero, Capt. Withers, 
which had loſt 360 ſlaves, or more than half her cargo, by the ſmall 
pox, The ſurgeon of the hero told him, that when the 3 were 


removed from one place to another, they left marks of their ſtein and 
| KI the decks and it was the moſt horrid fight he had ever 


ſeen. 


. r. Wilſon ſtates, that in his ſhip and three others belongi 
to the ſame concern, they purchaſed among them 2064 ſlaves, an 


loſt 586. He adds, that he has known ſome ſhips, in the ſlave trade 
bury a quarter, ſome a third, and others half their cargo. It is very 
uncommon to find ſhips without ſome loſs in their ſlaves. 

The cauſes of the diſorders which carry off the ſlaves in ſuch 
numbers, are aſcribed by Mr. Falconbridge to a 4;/eaſed mind, ſud- 
den tranſitions from heat to cold, a putrid atmoſphere, wallowing in their 
own excrements, and being ſhackled together. A diſeaſed mind, he 


ſays is undoubtedly one of the cauſes; for many of the ſlaves on 


board refuſed medicines, giving as a reaſon that rhey wanted to die, 
and could never be cured. Some few on the other hand, who did 
not appear to think ſo much of their fituation,. recovered. That ſhack- 
ling together is another cauſe, was evident from the circumſtance 
of the men dying in twice the proportion the women did; and ſo long 
as the trade continues, he adds, they muſt be ſhackled together, fer 
rry them out of irons. | 

that, of the death of two thirds of thoſe 


- Surgeon Wilſon ſay 


who died in his ſhip, the primary cauſe was melancholy. 
Mr. Town "_ they often fall fick, ſometimes owing to their 
crowded ſtate, bat to grief for being carried away from their 


and friends *. 


Mr. Wilſon ſays, his reaſon for leaving the trade was the being 


* Ttis evident from hence, that no regulation of the trade can heal the 
evils in this branch of the ſubject. It can never cure melancholy or a di/- 
eaſed mind. It can never prevent an injured people from rifing, if ou. 7 
iron, nor can it take away corrupted air, unleſs it reduce the number fo 


low, as not to make it worth the while of the ſlave-merchants to tranſ- 
port them. a fo ASS 


obliged 


"A 


tion againſt their maſters; and, of courſe, that ** their treatment 


"$409 3 ONS: 
obliged to make uſe of means for the preſervation of the cargo, 
contrary to his feelings and ſenſe of humanity. '- , | 
Mr. Falconbridge, that it is an unnatural, iniquitous, and villaiu- 


ous trade, and he, could not reconcile it to his conſcience. 
Capt. Wilſon declares that it is a trade evidently founded in inju- 
frice and treachery, mani feſtly carried on by oppreſſion and cruelty, and not | 
unfrequently terminating in murder. MINI 124 
Capt. Hall declares likewiſe that he quitted it from @ convidtion” 
that it was perfectly illegal, and founded in blood. | * 


CHAP. IV. fe 


Africans, when bought, their general Eſtimation, Treatment, &, c. Go 


HE natives of Africa, when bought by the European Colo- 
niſts, are generally eſteemed ,ſays Dr. Jackſon, @ ſpecies of in- 
ferior beings wwhom the right of purchaſe gives the owner a power of 
ing at his will, Conſiſtently with this definition we find the evi- 
ence aſſerting with one voice, that they have no legal protec- ' 


varies according to the diſpoſition of their maſters.” 

If their maſters be good men, ſays the Dean of Middleham, they 
are well off; but, if not, they ſuffer. The general treatment, how- 
ever, is deſcribed to be very ſevere. | 7% 

The field ſlaves are called out by daylight to their work, For 
this purpoſe the ſhell blows, and they hurry into the field. If they 
are not there in time, they are flogged. When put to their work, 
they perform it in rows, and without exception under the whip of the 
drivers, a certain number of whom are allotted to each gang. 


By theſe means the weak are made to keep up with the ftrong. 


Fitzmaurice is ſorry to ſay, that from this cauſe many of 
them are hurried to the grave; as the able, even if placed with the 
weakly to bring them up, will leave them behind, and then the , 
weakly are generally flogged up by the driver. | 

It is aſſerted by Dalrymple that the drivers in uſing their whip 
never diſtinguiſh ſex. As to pregnant women and ſuch as had 
children, Mr. Davies believes they were allowed to come into the 
field later than the reſt. They did little work after they were 
four months gone with child, in the experience of Mr. Duncan. 
Dr. Harriſon has known overſcers allow complaining pregnant 
women to retire from work, but he has ſeen them labouring in the 
field, when they ſeemed to have but a few months to go: they __ 


were generally worked as long as able. Much the ſame work was 


expected, ſays Mr. Cook, from pregnant women as others. He 
has ſeen them holing till within a few hours of their delivery ; and 
he has known them receive thirty-nine laſhes while in this ſtate. - 
Mr. Woolrich. thinks the pregnant women had ſome little-indul- 
gencies, but it was cuſtomary for them to work in the field tilt 
near their time. The whip was occaſionally uſed upon mem, but 
not ſo ſeverely as upon the men. Mr. Rees, obſerving the gangs 
* ' | at 
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at work, ſaw a pregnant woman rather behind the reſt. The driver » 
called her to come on, and Foing back ſtruck her with the whip I 


up towards her ſhoulder. ed another pregnant woman, if 


ſhe was forced to work like the reſt, and ſhe ſaid, Yes. Sir 


George Young adds, that women were conſidered to miſcarry, in 


general, from their hard field-labour ; and Capt. Hall ſays, that, 
where they had children, they were ſent again after the month to 


labour with the children upon their backs, and ſo little time al- 
lowed them to attend their wants, that he has ſeen a woman ſeat- 


ed to give ſuck to her child, rouſed from that fituation by a ſevere 


blow of the cart whip®*. | Y 

Mr. Cook ſtates, that in crop ſeaſon, the ſlaves work eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and are eften hurt through mere fa- 
tigue and want of ſleep. He knew a girl loſe her hand by the mill 


while 3 for, being overcome by ſleep,Jſhe dropped againft 


the rollers. He has heard of ſeveral inſtances of this kind. 


Mr. Cook likewiſe ſays, that they have not ſufficient food. He | 


has known both Africans and Creoles + eat the putrid carcaſes of ani- 


male, and is convinced they did it through want. Mr. J. Terry 


has known them, on eſtates where they hawe been worſe fed than 
en others, eat the putrid carcaſes of animals alſo. Dead mules, hor- 
ſes, and cows, ſays Mr. Coor, were all burnt under the inſpection 


of a white man. Had they been buried, the negroes would have 


dug them up in the night to eat them through hunger. It was gen- 
erally ſaid to be done to prevent the negroes from eating them, 
left it ſhould breed diſtemper s. 

Mr. Cook ſays, that they are in general but very indifferently 
cloathed;- and that one half of them go almoſt naked into the field. 

Mr. Woolrich ſtates their houſes to be ſmall ſquare huts, built 


with poles, and thatched at the top and fides with a kind bf bam- - 
boo, and built by the ſlaves themſelves. He deſcribes them as ly- 
ing in the middle of theſe huts, before a ſmall fire, but to have no 


bedding. Some, he ſays, obtain a board or mat to lie on before 
the fire. A few of the head ſlaves have cabins of boards raiſed from 


the floor, but no- bedding ; except ſome, who have a coarle 


blanket. , 
Some of the new ſlaves, ſays Dr. Harriſon, have a few blankets, 


but it is not the general practice: for in general they have no bed- 
ding at all. 


The greateſt property Mr. M. Terry ever knew a field-ſlave to 
poſſeſs, was two pigs and a little poultry. A field: ſſave has net the + 
means of getting much property. | a 


* In ſome eſtates it is uſual to dig a hole in the ground, in which they 
put the bellies of pregnant women, while they whip them, that they may 
not excuſe puniſhment, nor yet endanger the life of the woman or child. 
(Dr. Jackſon, Lieutenant Daviſon). 


+ All thoſe born in the I lunch are called Gel, A 
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| ths J. Terry has known the field-ſlaves ſo poor, as rot to be able 
\ 40 (1 . ; ki | 
All the evidences agree in ſaying, that they never knew nor 
heard of a field-ſlave ever amaſſing fach a ſum, as enabled him to 
purchaſe his own freedom. | f A 
With reſpect to the out-door ſlaves, ſeveral perſons, Who have 
a few ſlaves, and little work, allow them to work out, and oblige | 
them to bring home three or four bits a day. The fituation of | 
theſe is conſidered to be very hard; for they are often unable to 
find work, and to earn the ſtated ſum ; and yet, if they fail, they _ 
are ſeverely puniſhed. Mr. Clappeſon has known them ſteal graſs, = 
and ſell it, to make up the ſum required. £446 
In this deſcription may be ranked ſuch as follow the occupation 
of porters. Theſe are allowed to work out, and at the end of the 
week obliged to bring home to their maſters a certain weekly ſum. 
Their ſituation is much aggravated, by having no fixed rates. If, 
ſays * Foſter, on being offered too little for their work they re- 
monſtrate, they are gften beaten, and receive nothing; and ſhould 
they refuſe the next call from the ſame perſon, they are ſummoned 
before a magiſtrate, and puniſhed on the parade for refuſal, and he 
has known them ſo puniſhed, | | Y 
To the ſame deſcription belong thoſe unhappy females, who 
have leave to go out for proſtitution, and are obliged to bring 
| their owners a certain payment per week. Handſome women are 
A expected to bring home more money than the ordinary. They 
| are puniſbed if they return without * full wages of their proftitu- 
tion. k 4 9 
In the town many people have their ſlaves flogged upon their | 
| _ premiſes, in which caſe it is performed by a man who is padde 
r it. : | | 
4 | When they are flogged on the wharf,” to which they go for | 
the convenience of the cranes and weights, they are deſcribed, | 
(H. Roſs, Morley, Jeffries, Towne, and Capt. Scott,) to have their 
arms tied to the hooks of the crane, and peights of fifty-fix pounds ap- 
plied to heir feet. In this fituation the crane is wound up, ſo that 
it lifts them nearly from the ground, and keeps them nearly in a 
ſtretched poſture, when the whip or cow ſkin is uſed. After this, 
they are again whipped, but with ebony buy/pes (which are more 
prickly than the thorn-buſhes in this country) in order to let out 
the congealed blood. Captain Scott deſcribing it, ſays he ſaw one | 
ſo flogged. The next day he ſaw the ſame negro lying on the 
beach, and, with the aſſiſtance of another, taking the prickles out f 
his breech, ſeemingly ſwelled and bloody. The negro aſſigned as : 
| a reaſon for the whipping, the wharfinger thought he had ftaid too 
| long on an errand, 8 
Dr. Harriſon thought the W too ſevere to be inflicted 
on any of the human ſpecies. He ſaw one who was flogged for 


* Mr, Foſter ſpeaks of Antigua. 
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not 
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not com When he was called. He could lay two or three fingers 
in the wounds made by the whip. The man was ill in conſequence 


of it five or fix weeks. 
General Tottenham obſerves, . that he was at a planter's houſe 


when the jumper came. He heard him aſk the maſter if he had 


any commands for him. The maſter, replied, No. The jumper 
then aſked the miſtreſs, who replied, Ves. She directed him to 
take out two very decent women, who attended at table, and to 


give each of them a dozen laſhes. General Tottenham expoſtulated 


with her, but in vain. They were taken out to the public pa- 
rade, and he had the curioſity to go with them. The jumper car- 
ried along whip like our waggoner's. He ordered one of the wo- 
men to turn her back, and to take up her cloathes entirely, and he 
gave her a dozen on the breech. Every ſtroke brought fleſh from 
er. She behaved with aſtoniſhing fortitude. After the puniſh- 
ment, ſhe, according to the cuſtom, curteſied and thanked him: 
the other had the ſame puniſhment, and behaved in the fame way. 
Mr. Coor has known many receive from 100 to 150 
laſhes, and ſome two cool hundreds, as they are called. He has 
known many returned to confinement, and in one, two, or three 
days receive the ſame complement, or thereabouts, as before. 
Cruel whipping, hard working, and ſtarving have, to his knowledge, 
made many commit ſuicide. He remembers fourteen ſlaves, who, 
from bad treatment, rebelled on a Sunday, ran into the woods, 

. and all cut their throats together. | 
Falconbridge, General Tottenham, and Towne. agree in ſaying, 
either that they hardly ever ſaw any, or that very few were to be 
ſeen without ſcars or other marks of the whip. | 
The whip, ſays Woolrich, is generally made of plaited cow» 

. rin, with a thick 

in the hands of ſome of the overſeers, that, by means of it, they 


can take the ſkin off a horſe's back. He has heard them boaſt of 
laying the marks of it in a deal board, and he has ſeen it done, 


On its application on a ſlave's back, he has ſeen the blood ſpurt 
out — on the firſt ſtroke “. 

At every ſtroke +, ſays Captain Smith, a piece of fleſh was drawn 
out. Dalrymple avers the ſame thing. It will even bring blood 
through the breeches, ſays J. Terry; and ſuch is the effuſion of 
blood on thoſe occaſions, adds Fitzmaurice, as to make their frocks, 
if immediately put on, appear as fi as buckram ; and Coor ob- 


The military whip, ſays General Tottenham, cuts the ſkin, whereas 
that for the negrocs cuts the fleſh, f 
+ Dr. Jackſon and others mention another kind of whip in uſe, which 


they deſcribe to be like what our waggoners uſe, and to be thrown at the 


diſtance of three or four paces, which, the former obſerves greatly in- 
creaſes the weight of the laſhes. To this wo Captain Cook alludes, 
when he ſays, a dextrous flogger could ſtrike fo exactly as to lodge the 
point of the laſh juſt within the fleſh, where it would remain till picked 
out with his finger and thumb. : 
8 ſerves, 


ſtrong laſh. It 1s ſo formidable an inſtrument, 


x 


; 4 


4 


ſetves, that; at his frſt going to Jainaies,' 2 fighe of 6 e kur 
would put him ix a ble fo 72 he aid not feel right for the ret of 


the day. The wheals, cuts, or oe are deſcribed by Captain 


Thonipſon, Dean of Middleham, Mr Jefferys, and General Tot- 


tenham, as indelible, as laſting to old age, or as ſuch as no time can 


traſe; and Woolrich has often ſeen their backs one und;ftinguiſoed 
maſs of lumps, holes, aud furrows. | | 
Fitzmaurice has often known pregnant women ſo {: 


* 
| | oa, whip- 
ped, as to have miſcarried in conſequence of it. Clappeſon Alſo knew 
' & pregnant woman whipped and delivered on the ſpot. He alſo 


new a negro girl die of a mortificatiou of her wounds, two days at- 
ter the whipping had taken place. A planter flogged his driver o 
death, and even d of it. | 


” 


tain Roſs has ſeen a negro wothan, in Jamaiea, fl with 


Ca 
ea es (much worſe than our thorn buſhes) ſo that the fin of 
ber back was taken off down to ber heels. She was then turned 
round, and flogged from her breaſt down to her waift ; and, in con- 
ſequence, he 15 | 


A negro man in Jamaica, ſays Dr. Harriſon, was put on the - 
Picket ſo long as ts cauſe a mortification of his foot and hand, on ſd- 


3% 


ſpicion of robbing his maſter, a public officer, of a ſum vf 3 
which, it afterwards appeared, the maſter had taken himſelf. He 
was puniſhed by order of the maſter, who did not chuſe to make it known 
that he himſelf had made uſe of the money. | 
Jeffreys, Captain Roſs, Mr. Terry, and Coor, mention the out- 
ting off of ears as another ſpecies of puniſhment. The laſt gentle- 
man gives the following inſtance in Jamaica: One of the houſe- 
girls having broken a plate, or ſpilt @ cup of tea, the doctor (with 


whom Mr. Coor boarded) nailed her ear 0 a poft. Mr Coor re- 


monſrated in vain. They went to bed and left her there. In the 
morning ſhe was gone, hawing torn the head of the nail through ber 
ear. She was ſoon brought back, and, when Mr. Coor came to 
breakfaſt, he found ſhe had been very ſeverely whi by the 
doctor, who, in his fury, clipped both her ears off, cloſe to her head, 


y the 
with a pair of large ſciſſars; and ſhe was ſent to pic ſeeds out of 


cotton, gs; three or four more, emaciated by his eruelties, un- 
£ 


til they were ht far nothing elſe. 


Mr. Jefferys has ſeen ilaves with one of their hands of, which by 


he underſtood to have been cut off for lifting it againſt a dufte man 


Captain Giles, Dr. Jackſon, Mr, Fitzmaurice, and Mr. M. — 4 


Terry, have ſeen negroes, whoſe {gs have been cut off, by their ma- 

fter's orders, for running away. NN E 
Mr. Fitzmaurice mentions, among other bee of cruelty, 

that of dropping hot lead upon negroes; which he often” 

tiſed by a planter of the name of Ruſhie, during his refidence in 


Jamaica. He likewiſe found him one day in the a# of hanging 


negro. Captain Roſs ſays alſo, that there was a certain planter in 


the lame iſland, who had V 


w her afterwards walking upon all fours, and unable ; 


ſaw prace + 
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and, in three years, deſtroyed forty negroes out of ſixty, by ſeve- 


— 


rity . The reſt of the conduct of this roach as deſcribed by 
Captain Roſs, was,. after a debate, cancelled by the Committee of 
the Houſe of Commons, who' took the evidence, as containing 
circumſtances too horrible to be given to the world. 


| | So vs 8 ) ? ; . 
| 
| 


\ An overſeer, on the eſtate where Mr. J. Terry was, in Gre- 
1 nada, (Mr. Coghlan), threw a flave into zhe boiling cane juice, 
| who died in four days. ENS ”» wi 

Mr. Woolrich 3 negro ran away from a planter in Torto- 
la, with whom he was well acquainted. The overſeer having or- | 
ders to take him dead or alive, a while after found him in one of | 
his huts, faſt aſleep, in the day time, and ſpot him through the Bo- 
. dy. The negro, jumping up, ſaid, What, you kill me aſleep !” 
and dropped dead immediately. The overſeer took off his head, 
and carried 1t to the owner. _ obs: PT 
Lieutenant Daviſon has ſeen a ſlave, both whoſe noftrils have 
been fit by her 3 1 : 
Lieutenant Daviſon, Captain Smith, and Dr. Jackſon, all 
agree that it avas common for ladies of reſpectability and rank to ſuper- 
intend the puniſhment of their /laves. Dr. Harriſon ſays that, in Ja- 
maica, a negro was flogged to death by her miſtreſs order, who 
ſtood by to ſee the puniſhment. Lieutenant Daviſon ſtates that, 
in the ſame iſland, he has ſeen ſeveral negro girls at work with 
the needle, in the prefence of their miſtreſſes. with a thumb-ſcrew 
on their left thumbs, and he has ſeen the blood guſh ont from the 
WE: end of them. 3 | boo 
[It - Captain Cook relates, that two young ladies of fortune, in Bar- 
badoes, fiſters;-one'of whom was diſpleaſed at the pregnancy of 
a female ſlave, belonging to the other, by the ſon of the ſurgeon 
attending the eſtate, proceeded to ſome very derogatory acts of 
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3 cruelty. Fith their own garters they tied the young woman neck 
| oo heels, and then beat her almoſt to death with the heels of their 
_ | 


Lieutenant Daviſon ſtates, in his evidence, that the clergyman's 
| Wife at Port Royal, was remarkably cruel. She uſed to drop het 

| ſealing-wax on her negroes, after flogging them. He was ſent 
ix | | for as ſurgeon to one of them, whoſe breaſt was terribly burnt 

'F 3 with ſealing wax. He was alſo once called in to a woman ſlave, 
f who had been tied ap all night by her hands, and been abuſed with 
WW! cayenne pepper, by the ſame miſtreſs, and in a way too horrid and in- 
it | | decent to mention. | 


— AO 


Mr. Forſter ſays, he and many others ſaw a young woman, of 


fortune and character, flogging a negro man very ſeverely with 
Her own hynds. Many fimilar inſtances he could relate, if neceſ- 
fary. They are aloft innumerable among the domeſtic ſlaves. 


allude to the ſame perſon. 


It is not improbable, but that Captain Roſs and Mr. Fitzmaurice 


(19 f 


On the ſubject of capital eff a man and woman ſlave 
are mentioned to have been hanged; the man for.“ running away, 
and the woman for having ſecreted him. The Dean of Middleham 
ſaw two inſtances of ſlaves being gibbeted alive in chains. 

Dalrymple, Forſter, Captain Smith, Captain Wilſon, and Ge- 
neral Tottenham, aſſert that it is no uncommon thin: for perſons to 
negle and turn off their ſlaves, when paſt labour, 10 plunder, beg, 
or ftarve. General Tottenham has © met them; and, once 
in particular, an old woman; paſt labour, who told him that her 

ſer had /et her adrift to ſhift for herſelf. He ſaw her, about three 

ys afterwards, lying dead in the ſame place. This cuſtom of 
turning them off, when old and helpleſs; is called in the iſlands 
(Captain Wilſon and Captain Lloyd) “ giving them free.” | 
General Tottenham, about three weeks before the hurricane, 
ſaw a youth, about nineteen, walking in the ſtreets; in a moſt de- 
plorable fituation ; entirely naked, and with an iran - collar about bis 
neck, with 2 long projecting ſpikes. His body, before and behind, his 
breech, belly, and thighs, were almoſt cut to pieces; and with — 
fores all cher them; and you might put your finger in ſome of the wheals. 
He could not fit down, owing to his breech being in a ftate of mortifica- 

tion, and it was impoſfeble for him to lie dorwn; from the projettion 0 

the prongs. The boy came to the General, and aſked relief. He 
was ſhocked at his appearance, and aſked him what he had done tofuf- 

fer ſuch a puniſhment, and who inflicted it. He ſaid it was his 
maſter, who. lived about two miles out of town; and that as he 

could not work, he would give him nothing to eat. AG Þ. 
Captain Lloyd ſays, it was the practice of a certain planter, 

to frame pretences for the execution of his old wory-out ſlaves; in or- 


der to get the iſland allewance. And it was ſuppoſed that he dealt 


largely in that way. r 3 
Two ſlaves, ſays Captain Cook, were murdeted and thrown 


into the road, during his reſidence in Barbadoes ; yet no legal en- | 


guiry ever tcok place, that he heard of. _ 


They often complain, ſays Dr. Jackſon, that they are an op- 
preſſed people; that hey Juffer in this world, but expect happi- 


neſs in the next; whilſt they denounce the vengeance of God on the 


white men; their op preſfors. If you ſpeak to them of future pu- 
niſhments, they ſay, hy ſbould a poor negro be puniſhed; be does 
no wrong. Fiery cauldrons, and ſuch things; are reſerved for white 


people, as puniſhments for the oppreſſion of ſlaves" | 
Ihe Reverend Mr. Stuart ſays, that every deſcription of the 


treatment of negroes falls ſhort of their real ſtate. read Mr. 
Ramſay's Eſſay in manuſcript at St. Kitts, and, comparing # % (:D 


the 45 with the treatment of the ſlaves, he thought it too favours 

able. | | i R 
* Slaves running away are puniſhed variouſly; but on abſenting themſelves 

for a certain time, they may be puniſhed with death. _ ' 

The iſland allowance, in Jamaica, to the maſter is 40 l. currency, for 

any one of his flaves, if executed for a breach of the laws. N 

* | 'B2z | CHAP; 
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CHAP. V. 


Whether the Native: of Africa, thus procured, en and en- 
flaved, are not equal to the Europeans in Capacity, Cc. 
MR. WADSTROM thinks the underſtandings of the natives of 
Africa capable of equal improvement with thoſe of the whites ; 
and, as a.proof, he ſtates ſeveral of the manufactures, which they 
carry on rom the river Senegal to the river Sallum. 

The natives, ſays he, are particularly fkilful in manufacturing 
god and iron. The art of working the former he believes they 

ived from the Moors; but they are now almoſt the ſole artiſts 
themſelves, 2 —_ ſeen but one Moor working in that 
branch. ual to any European goldſmith in filagree 
or es Wk : So They os alſo. cloth and leather with 
uncommon neatneſs. The former they dye alſo blue, yellow, 
brown, and orange. 

Beſides the above, they are ſkilful in Yale, for the and ſeap. 
They make alſo pottery-wware, and prepare ſalt, for their own uſe, 
from the ſea-water. 

Nearly the ſame accounts are given of their manufactures by 
Dalrymple, Kiernan, and Captain Wilſon ; and Hall, Newton, 
Surgeon Wilſon, Sir George Young, Falconbridge, Captain 
Thompſon, and Towne (without enumerating their manufactures 
like the former) declare LIT capacities, either to be good, or 
equal to thoſe of the E 

Mr. Wadftrom is — convinced, that the natives of Afri- 
Oy gs in affection, ſuch of the Europeans as he has 


On the moral character of the natives, Mr. Wadſtrom ſays, 
| —— are very boneft and hoſpitable. He has often paſſed days 


ts alone with them without the leaſt fear, and was treated 
— — civility and kindneſs. 

Captain Wilſon calls them gratef: ful and affetionate. 

Captain Thompſon, in — them, calls them harmle/+ 
and innocent. Storey, Dal we, Towne, and Bowman, 
nne P ee ; to which the lat- 
der add, © juſt and punttual in their dealings ;” and they are do- 
ſcribed by Hall to be as capable of virtus as the whites. 

Captain Smith ſays, he TOE conſidered them as a keen, ſen- 
fible, well-dif people, where their habits were not vitiated by 
cruel * on the part of the Ae. 


CHAP VI. 


Winher @ Trads could not be carried on to Africa, f the Slave Trate 
were aboliſhed. 


* the productions of Africa, mentioned by the different 
To may 3 Its, 1 


* 


? 


( 21 ) 
Aa corn, and rice. Of the laſt of theſe articles, it appears to have 


been proved often by experiment, that it is much heartier and bet- | 


ter than the Carolina. 
In the next claſs may be reckoned cron, indigo, tobacco, and the 


ſugar- cane. 


In the next claſs may be mentioned Black pepper, long pepper, 
Malagutta, or grains of paradiſe, red pepper of various forts ; but 
particularly the Cayenne, a ſpecies of ginger, cardamums, wild nut- 
megs, and cinnamon. | 3 
n the fourth caſs may be mentioned gum of various ſorts, but 
particulary the gum copal. 4 
* the fifth claſs may be included iron, v00d, bar-wword, and 
- bs — 
In the ſixth claſs may be added wax, honey, palm- oil, ivory, ans 


gold; and in a ſeventh, plantanet, yams, fweet potatoes, eddoes, cafſa- 


da, cocoanuts, bananas, pine-apples, oranges, limes, wild grapes, and 
other tropical productions. | 
Mr. Wadſtrom obſerves of the 2 25 An has. 22 have 
an extraordinary genius for commerce, and th ir induſtry 1s, in 
all ne ie to their demands. , | 4 
r. Falconbridge is ſo ſure that, F properly encouraged, the) 
- ty 1 2 


would make any change the Europeans d; that he 1s 
going again to Africa, to make the experiment. 

Lieutenant Simpſon ayers that, on repeatedly aſking the black 
traders wnat they would do, if the fave-trade were abohfhed, he 
93 anſwered, that they would / find out another 
trade. | | 


| CHAP. VIL 8 | 
Whether the Slave Trade be not a Grave for the Samen employed in 


it, Oe. | 


JT appears, from an abſtra of the muſter-rolls of Liverpool and 

Briſtol ſlave ſhips, that, in 350 veſſels, 12,263 ſeamen were em- 
ployed ; out of whom 2643 were loſt : that is to ſay, that more than 
6 A IR number employed, or more than ſeven in every fin- 
£* voyage, periſhed. | : | 
Captain Hall, of the merchants ſervice, ſays that the crews of 
African ſhips, when they arrive in the Weſt Indies, are ge 3 
(he does not know a. fingle inſtance to the contrary) in 4 fc 


rated fate; and the ſeaman, who are diſcharged or deſert in the 


75 


rotted off, their legs fewelled to the ſize of their thighs, and in an ul- 

cerated flate all over. 1 
The ſeamen belonging to ſlave veſſels are deſcribed as hin 

2 wandering about the ſtreets or 

| 3 | lands 


Weſt Indies, are the 


ſerable objects he ever met with in any 
country in his life, 4 : 


mi 
has frequently ſeen them with their toes 


debits 
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of them are alſo deſcribed to be 


(. 22+) 

iſlands * ful! » fares and ulcers, by Jefferys, Dalrymple, Elliſon, 
Motte, Bain, Baillie, Towne, 5 H. Rof, Douglaſs, 
Simpſon, Thompſon, and Forſter. - The epithets alſo of fickly, ema- 
ciated, abject, deptorable object, are applied to them. They are 
mentioned again to be deſtitute and ftarving, and without the means 
ef /-pport 3 no merchantman tak ing them in, becauſe they dere unable 
to work; and men of war refu ng them, for fear of infeclion. Many 
ying about in à dying fate; and 
others have been actually found dead, and the bodies of others 

have been ſeen carrying by the negroes zo be interred. p 
It may be e that this diſeaſed and forlorn ſtate of 
the ſeamen 7s /o inſeparable from the ſave trade, that the different 
evidences have nat only witneſſed it at Jamaica, Antigua, and Bar- 
badoes ; but wherever they haye ſeen Guineamen arrive, namely 


| > St. Vincents, Grenada, Dominique, and in North America 
„ 0 7. . 0 . | 0 - 


Mr. Newton aſſerts, that a trade in the natural productions of 
Africa might be carried on, without much expoſure to weather 
and ill-treatment f, the natural attendants on the flave trade: and 
Sir George Young is of opinion, that a trade in the natural pro- 
ductions of Africa would not be attended with more inconvenience 
to the health of the ſeamen employed in it, than the preſent Weſt 
India tradę ||. , eee we us. 
If appears that men of war, going to the ſame coaſt, do not exy 
perience the ſame proportion of loſs. 
Captain Scott of the Merlin, which carried 100 men, loſt eight, 
of whom only four died of the diſorders of the country. 

Sir George Young, in the ſhip he commanded, which had 100 
men, loſt two, who were ſickly when they left England, and a boy 
by accident. | Ss in oe 


It is aſſerted by the evidence, that they never ſaw any other than 
Guinea ſeamen in that ſtate in the Weſt Indies. 3 naenc.; 

+ The reaſon why ſuch immenſe numbers are left behind in the Weſt 
Indies, as are found in this deplorable ſtate, are the following. The ſea- 
men leave their ſhips from ill uſage, ſays Elliſon. It is uſual for Captains, 
ſays Clappeſon "= | Young, to treat them ill, that they may deſert and for- 
Feit their wages. Three others ſtate, they are left behind purpoſely by thew 
Captain; and Mr. H. Roſs adds, in theſe emphatical words, “ that it was 
* no uncommon thing for the Captain to ſend on ſhore, a few hours before 
« they fail, their lame, emaciated, and ſick ſeamen, leaving them to pe- 
60 riſh.” ? 

t It is evident, that inſurrection and contagious diſtempers from the 
ſlaves muſt be natural cauſes of mortality to ſeamen in ſlava-ſhips, which 
could not exiſt in ſhips in the other trade. 8 N | 
* * was formerly urged by the enemies of the abolition, that the Weſt 
India trade was as deſtructiye to ſeamen as the flave trade; but by an ac- 
count made up for the Houſe of Commons, from the muſter-rolls of 
Weſt Indiamen, it appears that, out of 462 veſſels, carrying 3640 ſea- 
men, only 118 were loſt, or about one in 65. 


3 Cap. 


7 


Captain Thompſon, of the Nautilus, out of one hundred, bu- 
ried one, who died by his own neglecme. E 
Captain Hills, of the Zephyr, out of ninety buried none. 
And Captain Wilſon, of the Race -Horſe, out of one hundred 
did not loſe a man. Thus, out of four hundred and ninety, in 
the ſhips of war, only twelve were buried“. wh * 


That the ſeamen employed in the ſlave - trade are avorſe fed, 
both in point of quantity and quality of proviſions, than the 


ſeamen in other trades, is allowed by moſt of the evidences; and 
that they have little or xo ſhelter, day or night, from the inclemency 
. weather, during the whole of the middle paſſage; is acknow- 
ed by them all. 4 | 
Sir George Young remarks, that thoſe ſeamen whom he ſaw 
in-the flave-trade, while on the coaſt in a man of war, complained 
of their ill treatment, bad feeding, and cruel uſage. They all of 
them wanted to enter on board his ſhip. It was likewiſe the 
cuſtom for the ſeamen of every ſhip he 5 at a diſtance, to come 
on board him with their boats; moſt of them quite naked, and 
threaten to turn pirates, if he did not take them. This they told 
him openly. He is perſuaded, if he had given them encourage- 
ment, wed d had a ſhip of the ling-to have, manned, he could 
hays done it in a-very-ſhort time; for they would all have left 
eir ſhips. He has alſo received ſeveral ſeamen on board his ſhi 
from the woods, where they had no ſubſiſtence, but to whi 
* had fled for refuge from their reſpective veſſels. = 
Captain Hall (of the merchant ſervice) believes the ſeamen 
are in general treated with great barbarity in the ſlave _— 
and he does not know of their being ill treated in any 
ferwice. | 7-9 | Es | 
Captain Thompfon concludes, from the many complaints he 
received from ſeamen, while on the coaſt, that they are far from 
being well treated on board /ave-/bips. He is inclined to think, 
that /bips trading in the produce of Africa, are not ſo ill uſed as thoſe 
in the /lave-ſhips. Several of his own officers gave him the beſt 
accounts of the treatment in the Iris, a veſſel trading for wood, 
gums, and ivory, near which the Nautilus lay for ſome weeks. 
Mr. Simpſon ſays, that he never heard any complaints from 
We: Indiamen, or other merchant-/hips ;—on the contrary, they 
wiſhed to avoid a man of war; whereas, if the Captain of the 


Adventure had liſtened to all the complaints made to him, from 
ſailors of ſlave-ſhips, and removed them, he muſt have greatly 


 difreſſed the African trade. | 


It muſt be remarked, that when Captain Scott loſt eight out of one 
hundred, it was in the year 1769, fince which time great improvements 
have been made for the health of the ſeamen ; and that the Editor (of the 
Abſtract of the Evidence) knows, that the men of war, now going to 
Africa, ſeldom loſe a man. / ay 


T4 *! = 7 _—_ 


| 
| W 
Captain Hall, of the navy, aſſerts, that as to peculiar modes 
Ren dopted in Guineamen, he once ſaw a man chained 
dy the neck, in the main-top of a ſlave-ſhip, when paſſing unde 
the ſtern of his Majeſty's ſhip Crefcent, in Kingſton Bay, St. 
Vincent; and was told by part of the crew, taken out of the 
ſhip, at therr, own 1 equeft, that the man had been there one hundred 
= twenty days. He oy he has great reaſon to believe, that in 
vo trade are ſeamen ſo badly treated as in the /lave-trade, from their 
always flying to men of war tor redreſs, and whenever they come 
within reach; whereas men from Weft India or other trades ſeldom 


apply to a ip of war *, | 
The Rev. 13 Newton agrees in the + ill uſage of the ſeamen 


alluded to, and believes that the /ave-trade itſelf is a great cauſe 
of it: for he thinks, that the real or ſuppoſed neceſſity of treating 
negroes with rigour, adually brings a numbneſs upon the heart, and 
renders moſt of thoſe a are engaged in it too indifferent to the ſuf+ 
ferings of their fellou- creatures; and he ſuppoſes there 1s xo trade 
in which ſeamen are treated with fo little humanity as in the 
African flave-trade. He has himſelf ſeen the ſailors, ben fich, 
beaten for being lazy, till they have died ander the blows. 


| CHAP VIII. A bat 
Whether it be true, as ſome ſay, that the Natives of Africa are happier 


- . 4 


in the European Colonies than in their wn Country, 


JF there be any ſlaves happier in the colonies than in their own 
” country, they muſt be ſuch as were formerly. flaves in their 
own country; and if ſo, the African muſt be ſhewn ta be more 
oppretave than the colonial ſlavery. 5 | Bars 

his, however, is ſo far from being the caſe, that, as Mr. H. 
Roſs obſerves, though on another occaſion, any compariſon be- 
tween the two is { an inſult to common ſenſe. The ſlaves in 


The circumſtance of ſeamen in the ſlave- trade being deſirous of leav- 
ing their ſhips, and of thoſe in other trades ſtaying by them, when in 
e of men of war, is confirmed alſo by Captains, Smith and Wilſon, of 

e navy. N 

+ If it ſhould be aſked, how it happens that ſeamen enter for ſlave- 

eſſels, when ſuch general ill uſage there can hardly fail of being known; 
k's reply muſt be = from the evidence, © that, whereas ſome of them 
enter voluntarily, the greater part of them are trepanned ; for that it is 
the buſineſs of certain landlords to make them intoxicated, and get them 
into debt, after which their only alternative is a Guineaman or a goal. © 
' dome have even = ſo far, as to ſay, that they are happier than 
the labouring poor of this country : bur it = been moſt amply refuted 
7 Woolrich, Captain Wilſon, Jeffreys, Rees, Dean of Middleham, and 

. Roſs ; the latter of whom, though he compared the different circum- 
ſtances in their reſpective ſituations at the requeſt of the committee, pre- 
faced it, by ſaying, that any compariſon between the ſtate of the two, was 
an aſull io common ſenſe. r | 

TEE Africa 


0 | : 
. 

Africa are mentioned by Mr. Towne, as never ill nſad by their 
own people. They are treated, fays Mr. Kiernan, as Europeans 
treat people of their own family, They are deſeribed again, by 
Hall and Dalrymple, as eating and drinking with their maſters. 
Captain Wilſon ſays alſo, they live with their maſters, and are 
not diſtinguiſhable from them, Mr. Falconbridge never faw any 
whom, by their treatment, be could ſay were flaves. Mr, Wadſtrom 
ſpeaks of them as well uſed, and Mr. Morley, as treated auth 
kindneſs, and better than in the Weſt Indies. © 1 

Mr. M. Cook has often heard Africans, in the Weſt Indies, 
expreſs their praiſe of their own country, and their regret at Teawin 
it. Lieutenant Daviſon obſerves, it is common for ſick Afri- 
cans to fay, with pleaſure, they are going to die, and are going home, 
from this Buccra (or white mans) country. It is alfo notorious, 
that the Africans, when brought into the colonies, frequently 
deſtroy themſelves. Dr. Harriſon, Coor, M. Terry, Cook, Fitz- 
maurice, Clappeſon, Baillie, Dalrymple, Daviſon, Dean of Mid- 
dleham, Captain Roſs, and Woolrich, all agree in this fact. 
The cauſes of it are in general deſcribed to be 71] treatment, the 
1 deſire of returning home, and the preference of death to life, when in 
the fituation of ; all of which are ſo many proots of their 
ſuperior happineſi in their own country. It is alſo very remarkable, 
as we find from Mr. Coor, that theſe acts of deſperation ſhould 
have been fo frequent, as to have occaſioned it to have paſſed 
into an obſervation, that the Gold Coaſt negroes, when driven 
to deſpair, always cut their throats, and thoſe of the moſt inland 
eoyntry moſtly hang themſelves.”? . | | 
| - Fitzmaurice has known too many ſuicides, among new 
negroes eſpecially, both by hanging themſelves, and dirt-cating; 
which they knew to be fatal, He loſt one year twelve new ne- 
groes by it, though. he fed them well. On his remonſtrating 
with them, they conſtantly told him they preferred dying to 
living. A great proportion of the new negroes that go on ſugar 
eſtates, die in this way. | 
A planter, fays Woolrich, purchaſed fix men-ſlaves out of a : 
Guinea ſhip, and put them on a ſmall iſland, to plant cotton. | 
They had a white man with them as overſeer, who lett them on ; 
a Saturday night. There were no white inhabitants on the = 
ifland. On the Monday following the overſeer returned, when 
he found all the fix hanging near together. in the woods, M. Wool- _ 
rich often enquired of the moſt ſenſible negroes, what could be 
the cauſe of ſuch actions; and the anſwer was, that they would 
rather die than live in the ſituation they were in.” 5 10 
The laſt proof, and that an irrefragable one, how much 
happier the Africans are in their own country than in the co- 
lonies, may be adduced from the great jey which is diſcovered at 
their funerals by their fellow-flaves,; and which joy is ſaid to 
proceed from the idea, that the deceaſed are reti ning home. 
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_ Mr. Douglaſs ſaw three funerals. of Guinea faves in the Weſt 
Indies. At theſe funerals, ſays he, they fig, and are merry: and, 
naming, the deceaſed, ſay, he is gone to Guinea. 

Great rejoicings, ſays Cook, are made by African negroes at the 
funerals of each other, from a belief, that the deceaſed are going 

| to their own country again. Fob ov _: re 

| African negroes, ſays Forſter, ſhewed the met extravagant: joy 

| at their friends funerals, from believing the deceaſed. gone back 
[ll 1980 their country. | 3 

| 

| 

| 


| Captain Wilſon confirms the above by ſtating, that he never 
Jaw any fignsof happineſs among the imported aves, except at 
20S their = A when they ſhewed extravagant joy, from a per- 
1 ſuaſion that the deceaſed ig g/caped from favery to his ou u country. 
1 Captain Wilſon, however, does not ſtop here; for he goes on 
to declare, that iz 4fricg their funerals are attended nuith the moſt 
maurnful cries, | 1 41 80 | 1 10 
It is impoſſible to conclude this Chapter better than by an 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Dalrymple.— That gentleman 
ſays, he might have had the means of putting his eſtate in Gre - 
nada under cultivation, as he might have had flaves from the 
houſe of Backhouſe and Tarlton; but having an opportunity, 
when on the coaſt of Africa, of knowing 4ot4v happy the negroes 
avere in their gwn country, and knowing the unjuſtiſiable means by 
which they were made ſlaves there, their cruel uſage when on 
board ſhip, and their ſevere uſage when in the Weſt Indies, he could 
not, confiſtently with his ideas of what was right, purchaſe WY 
flaves, and particularly as he did not intend to remain on the 
plantation himſelf. | | 


| CHAP. IX 
Whether the Africans, by good Uſage, have not encreaſed in the Co- 
| lonies, Oc. 


1 


CAPTAIN ROSS ſays, he knows of three eſtates in the iſland 
of Jamaica, one belonging to Lord Dudley, another to 
Meſſrs. Muir and Atkinſon, and a third to Mr, Malcolm, on 
which there was a confiderable encreaſe by birth. | | 
Lieutenant Daviſon knew an eſtate where the negroes were 
all creoles. | Ko 

In the ſame ifland, and pariſh of Clarendon, the negroes on 
Rambury eſtate encreaſed ſo faſt, ſays Mr. Fitzmaurice, that a 

- gang of them was drawn off to ſettle a new eſtate, called Yar- 
. mouth. ; 

Mr. Forſter, ſpeaking of the iſland of Antigua, fays, that on 
the whole of Colonel Farley's plantations they had no need of 
new negroes. | 

Mr. Giles ſays, that on the two eſtates where he lived, the 
encreaſe of the ſlaves, under a milder treatment in the iſland of 
St. Croix, exceeded their decreaſe by one per cent, 


Captain 
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gp Captain Hall, of the navy, mentions. an eſtate belonging to 
the Marquis de Rouvray, in the iſland of St. Domingo, where, 
in conſequence of good uſage, the ſlaves encreaſed ſo faſt as ta 
render any farther Dae unneceſſary. , 
Field ſdaves, cultivating cotton, pimento, and coffee, are de- 


ſcribed by Mr. Cook, as. being treated better, and as encreafing * 


Falter by birth than thoſe employed on ſugar eſtates. 

African negroes, tranſported to the Ea/? Indies, have by good 
uſage encregſed there. | , 

. African negroes, alſo, tranſported to different parts of North 
America, have, in conſequence of being * ketter gſed, encreaſed 
population there. 6 | 
Dr. Harriſon's diſtinction between the difference of the treat · 
ment of negroes by the Weſt Indians and Americans, is as fol- 
lows: In Jamaica, he ſays, ſlaves were generally treated ill, and 
only individuals treated them well: in Carolina, on the other 


hand, they were generally treated well, and only individuals uſed 


them ill. Let us now ſee the conſequences. # 
Mr. Dove ſays, that from 1774 to 1783, there were no im- 
portation of ſlaves to Boſton or New Vork; and yet he thinks 
that they did not decreaſe in their number during that period. 
It was generally believed, ſays Mr. Stuart, that the Carolina 
ſlaves encreaſed without importation. 

Mr. Baillie alſo, ſpeaking of Carolina, believes the negroes are 
raiſed there in as great a proportion as children in Europe, when 
they are in healthy fituations ; notwithſtanding which, he ob- 
ſerves, that the cultivation of rice is as laboriaus as that of ſugar, 
and that the climate of Jamaica is much more favourable to the con- 
Ailution of the negroes than that of Carolina. | 
Dr. Harriſon, who gives his opinionas a medical man, ſays, that 
the climate of Jamaica is more n to the increaſe of ſlaves 
than that of Carolina; notwithſtanding which diſadvantage, 
Carolina encreaſed in flaves, while thoſe in Famaica decreaſed. 

Mr. Irving ſays, that the breeding of ſlaves in Carolina was 
conſidered /o advantageous, that the planter generally valued a 
child, on the day of its birth, at five. pounds. 

Mr. Crew ſtates alſo, that the negroes in Virginia encreaſed 
rapidly without importation ; fo much fo, that it was a ge- 


neral opinion, that it was profitable to hold ſlaves on this account, 


exclufive of the profits of their labour. He thinks, at the ſame time, 
that the culture of tobacco is nearly as laborious as that of ſugar, and 
that the climate of Virginia is not ſo favourable as that of the 
Weſt Indies to 4frican conflitutions, on account of the ſevere + cold 


* The evidence unanimouſly maintains, that their uſage is better in Ame- 
rica than in the Weſt Indies, p 
| As a farther proof, that the climate of North America is not congenial 
+ the African conſtitution, it appears from Baillie and Beverley, that the 
aagroes are always healthier in the ſummer than in the winter. 
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in the quinter. Mr, Crew obſerves, that the importation of Afriean 
faves into Virginia has been 1 diſcontinued ſince 1773. 

The cauſes of the encreaſe by births, on one of the eſtates 
mentioned, viz. on the Marquis de Rouvray, of St, Domingo, 
are deſcribed by Capt. Hall, as follows: | 

The ſtaves were never hard preſſed in their work. The Mar- 
quis ſuffered ro r intercourſe between the males and 
23 every man had his own wife, and no white was ſuffered 
to disjoin that union. Hoſpitals were built for the fick and 
pregnant. The latter, when far advanced in their pregnancy, 
were taken in there, and employed in trifling work, till the 
time of delivery. Here they ight remain, ſeparated from their 
huſbands, and excuſed from field labour, till the child could be 
ſupported without the mother's help, or when their ſtrength 
would permit, return with the child to their huſband, and take 
the chance of work. In conſequence, the Marquis had not for 
fome years occaſion to buy negroes. Having, however, left his 
eſtate to the care of a nephew, upon his return, after an abſence 
of two years, inſtead of the happineſs that reigned when he left 
it, he — nothing but miſery and diſcontent. The whites 
had ſeized upon the pretty women: their huſbands, through dif- 
content, ran away ; and the labour falling heavier upon the reſt; 
they became diſcontented, and their work was badly carried on ; 
ſo that it coſt him two years before he could re-eſtabliſh order. 
It was a pleaſure to walk through his eſtate ; for the ſlaves uſed 
to look upon him as a father. 

That an opinion prevails in the colonies, that it is cheaper to 
buy than to breed ſla ves, is too evident. But the reverſe of this 
opinion —_— to be true. Dalrymple, Captain Wilſon, Har- 
riſon, and Sir George Young, all affirm, that in their time, it 
was thought by ſome planters to be cheaper to buy than to breed. 
If a negro laſted a certain time, ſays Baillie, his death was ac- 
counted nothing. This time 1s deſcribed by Fitzmaurice to be 
ſeven years. Captain Giles alſo heard the term of ſeven years 
affixed for the exiſtence of a gang of negroes, which he ſaw; and 
we find a man of the name of Yemman, by Captain Scott's ac- 
count, reducing his calculation to four years, treating his ſlaves 
moſt cruelly, and faying, that four years labour of a negro was 
enough for him ; for that he then had his pennyworth ont of him, 
and be did not care what became of bim afterwards. 

There is one circumſtance that leads us ſtrongly to ſuſpect that 
this opinion is not ſo well founded as its general prevalence ſnould 
warrant, which is, that one third of all that are bought die in the 
feafoning. This ſeaſoning is not a diſtemper, but is the time an 
African takes to be ſo habituated to the colonial labours, «s to 
be counted an effective ſupply. | 

Mr. Forſter recollects a planter, who bought thirty new ne- 
groes, and loſt them all within the year. Thoſe eſtates, he 2 

| | »* Wl 
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which bought the greateſt number of new negroes, were not 
thought to be the moſt flouriſhing. It was exactly the reverſe. 

On an eſtate which _ I new, the 233 was often 

ing lots of twenty, thirty, 01 ty Haves; a et man, 

il un them — ill gage is inſeparably 8 with t 
buying fem), ſuffered a reduction, both in the number of his 
negroes, and the produce of his eſtate, ſo that from good circum- 
ſtances his credit was, in eleven years, reduced to a low ebb. 

Captain Scott was — at the fale of Yemman's proper the 
22 mentioned to have adopted the ſyſtem of buying, in pre- 

rence to that of breeding, and working his negroes up in the 
ſpace of four years. N | | 


It may be added here, from the evidence, that the breeding of 


ſlaves was confidered ſo profitable in ſome parts of America, that 
le held them for this purpoſe alone, independently of any proſ- 

& from the fruits of their labour *. 

Having now mentioned a fewof the principal facts contained in 
the evidence offered to Parliament, by the petitioners of Great Bri- 
tain, in behalf of the abolition of the flave-trade, we cannot cloſe 
theſe extracts better than in the words of Mr. Hercules Roſs : 
he ſays, Finally, as the reſult of his obſervations, and moſt 
« ſerious reflection, he heſitates not to ſay, that the trade for 
« ſlaves ought to be aboliſhed, not only as contrary to ſound 
6 policy, but to the laws of God and nature; and were it poſ- 
« fible, by the preſent enquiry, to convey a juſt knowledge of 
« the extenſive miſery it ons, every kingdom of Europe 
1% muſt unite in calling on their legiſlatures, to aboliſh the in- 
«4 human traffic. This is not a haſty, or a new ſentiment, 
« formed on the — diſcuſſion, which has in no reſpect in- 
« fluenced his judgment. The fame opinion he publicly deli- 
« vered ſeventeen years ago in Kingſton, Jamaica, in a ſociety 
formed of the firſt characters of the place, on debating the 
% following queſtion (propoſed, he thinks, by the late Mr. 
« Thomas Hibbert, who had been forty or fifty years the moſt 
«© eminent Guinea factor there): Whether the trade to 
« Africa for flaves was conſiſtent with ſound policy, the laws of 
« nature, and morality? This diſcuſſion occupied ſeveral 
« meetings, and at laſt it was determined by a majority, that 
« the trade to Africa for flaves, was neither confiftent with ſound 
& policy, the laws of nature, nor morality.” 


extracts from Weſt India laws, and public prints. 


* Many advantages appear by the-evidence to reſult from the ſyſtem of 


g ſlaves, and ufing them well. Suicide and rebellion are peculiar to 


the imported ſlaves. Hence the peace of mind and the intereſt of the pro- 


prietor are materially concerned; and it fully appears, that ſuch ſlaves do 


much more work than the others in the ſame time. 


Bahama 


n corroboration of the foregoing, we will now make a few | 
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Bahama Mandi. So lately as in 1984, it was enacted there} 
that „ it any flave ſhall abſent him or herſelf from bis or her 
« owner, for the ſpace, of three months ſucceſſively, ſuch, flave + 
&« ſhall be deemed an outlaw ; and, as an encouragement to ap- 
& prehend and bring to juſtice ſuch runaways, any perſon or 
t perſons who ſhall apprehend any ſuch runaway, either alive 6: 


t dad, ſhall be paid out of the public treaſury. twenty pounds, 


4 for every flave ſo apprehended and taken, &c. ?“ 
Se. Chriſtopher.— An act to prevent the cutting off or de- 
& 2 any ſlayes in this iſland of any of their limbs or mem- 
rs, or otherwiſe diſabling them,” —Paſſed March 1 2th, 1784. 
&© Whereas ſome perſons have of late been guilty of cutting of 


« and depriving ſlaves of their. ears, which prattice is contrary to 
te the principles of humanity, and diſhonom able to ſociety ; for 


« prevention whereof in future, be it enacted by the governor, 


10 &c. That if any owner or poſſeſſor of any negro, or other ſlawe. 


« in this iſland, ſhall willfully and wantonly cut or diſable, or 


© cauſe or procure to be cut or difabled, the tongue; put out or 


« cauſe or procure to be put ont, an eye; flit the noſe, ear, or lip, 
&« or cut off a noſe, ear, or lip, or cauſe the ſame to be done; 
« or break or cauſe to be broken, the arm, leg, or àny other limb, 
& or member, of any negro, &c.“ The penalty is good. currency, 
ce or about 3001. ſterling, and fix months impriſonment.” 
Barbadoes,—* An act to prevent diſtempered, maimed, and 


< worn-out negroes, from infeſting the towns, ſtreets, and high 


« ways of this iſland, &c,”* —Paſſed January 18th, 17898. 
„ Whereas it has, for ſome time paſt, been the — practice 
t of ſome perſons poſſeſſing negroes, who, from their old age and 
« nfirmities, are incapable of further ſervice to their inhuman own- 
« ers, to drive them from their plantations, to beg, Heal, or Parve, 
« which ſaid unhappy objects are daily infeſting the public ſtreets 
4 of the ſeveral towns in this iſland, &c.** The penalty to ſuch 
« owner is 5/. currency, or about 31. 127. ſterling ; and the act 
« ordains, that thoſe unhappy objects ſhall be taken home to 
0 their-maſters. &c. + | 

Grenada, 1782.—** Whereas the laws heretofore made for the 
* wee of ſlaves have been found in/fficient; And whereas 
« humanity and the intereſt of the colony require that falutary 


and adequate regulations and proviſions ſhould be adopted for 


« rendering their ſervitude as limited and eaſy as poſſible, and 
„ for promoting the encreaſe of their population, as the moſt 
« likely means of removing, in the courſe of time, the neceſſity of 
„further importation of negroes from Africa; And whereas theſe - 
« defirable ends cannot be ſo effectually obtained as by pre/cribing 
u reaſonable bounds to the power of maſters, and others having the 


® Privy Council's Report, part 3d. 
+ Privy Council's Report, 
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« charge of ſlaves, by compelling them ſufficiently and properly is 


| "66 lodge, eed, clothe, and maintain them, Se. 


From the Jamaica paper, called the Cornwall Chronicle, of 
December 29th, 1787, it appears, that an addition to the conſo- 
lidated ſlave- law was propoſed in theſe terms: 

«© Whereas the extreme cruelties and inhumanity of the mana 


„ owners, and book-keepers of eſtates, have frequently driven 
e ſlaves into the woods, and occaſioned rebellions and internal 


c inſurrections, to the great prejudice of the proprietor, and the 
% manifeſt danger of the lives of the inhabitants of this ifland ; 
« for prevention whereof, be it enacted, &c. And whereas alſo: 


it frequently happens, that ſlaves come to their deaths by haſty and 


« ſevere blows, and other improper treatment of overſeers and book- 
„ keepers, in the heat of paſſion; and, when ſuch accidents de 
happen, the victims are entered in the plantation books, as 
& having died of convulfions, fits, or otber cauſes not to be accounte d 
& for, and to conceal the real truth of the cauſe of the death of 
* ſuch ſlave or ſlaves, he or they is or are immediately put under- 
« ground, Cc.“ 

he Member (Mr. Gray), who introduced the above pre- 
miſed, . That to his own certain knowledge, very unnatural pu- 


“ uiſbments * were often inflicted on negroes; and that in ſeveral 


„ 7nftances he had been obliged to interfere as a magiſtrate, to pre- 
c vent actual rebellion from, ſuch inhuman treatment.“ | 

In the Jamaica Paper, called the Gazette, of St. Jago de la 
Vega, dated October 11th, 1787, we number 97 runaway flaves 
advertiſed, viz, 45 branded, and 52 without “ brands.“ 
Among the former is William, marked on the right ſhoulder 
„ R. A. heart and diamond between, and on the left, R. A. 
heart at top.” Alſo, . Batty, on both ſhoulders H. P. in one, 
and « Guy, marked on the right ſhoulder W. D. and on the 
left ]. H. In the ſame gazette, dated November 8th, 1787, 
there are notified 23 runaways marked, and 44 unmarked. 
Among thoſe marked is « Apollo, W. S. on his face and breaſt.” 
Robert, R. P. on each cheek, and Kingſton marked Vorkeron 
« each ſhoulder and breaſt.” We find in the Cornwall Chro- 


„ advertiſed, 13 of whom only are branded.” Among theſe 
are « Pompey, a creole negro man, marked on both ſhoulders 
„ and breaſts M. L. diamond on top; James, a carpenter, 
„ branded on both cheeks ; and © Billy, belonging to the king, 


„ marked broad arrow, on the ſhoulder. In the Cornwall 


„Chronicle of October 1oth, 1789, a runaway is advertiſed, 


Though laws are enacted, to prevent maſters from cutting off the ears 
and noſes of their ſlaves, and being guilty of other eruelties, the reader is not 
to imagine, that the maſter cannot do them now as heretofore ; for it is clear, 
that while a ſlave's evidence is not admitted againſt a white man (which is 
wo caſe), he may do them with impunity at the preſent day, 


— of Jamaica, dated December 1 5th, 1787, 84 runaways 


« named 


/ 


without brands. 
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is diſtinguiſhed by having 5 Boyh ears cropt, and another 


4 Deroral;” whoſe perſon and ſurmiſed place o 
being very particularly deſcribed, the advertiſement ends in theſe 
| e « will apprehend the ſaid abench, alive or dead, 
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named Prince, branded on the back with a cal mart T. H. 
In the Supplement to the Cornwall Chronicle of November 5th, 
1789, there are 1 3s runaways advertiſed, vis. 48 with, and By 

If the former ſome have two, three, and four 

brands on the. Face, breaſts, and ſhonlderz, One in particular is 
« marked D. E. on both cheeks and left ſhoulder.” Among. 


thoſe not branded is ( a woman with a wooden leg.” Ong-man 
8 K 
« noſe and cars being cut off.” The Jamaica Daily Advertifer of 
February 24th, 1791, begins thus:—* February 224, 1591, 
« eſcaped on Sunday Jaſt, 201 a chain and collar round bis neck, 
« a negro man, of the Mandingo country, marked T. V. 4 

CES; ea oe es abit 
In the Barbadoes Garette of January 14, 1984, the reader 
will find this advertiſement :—=&" Abſented herſelf from the ſer- 
vice of the ſubſcriber, a yellow ſkin negro wench, named Sarah 
f G1 ealment 


« 


* /hall receive two moidores reward from | 
Joszen CuarnLes Howarp.”! 


l A 
The foregoing extracts form but a 1 of the evidence 
delivered before the Committee of the Houſe of Commons; but 


ſo ſmall a part may ſerve to convey a faint idea of the whole, 
and be ſufficient to prove, that the ſlave- trade, with its conſe- 


uences, is fundamentally, morally, and unalterably wrong; and 
— ought not to exiſt under any modification whatever. 
To regulate it, is no other (in the language of the Right Hon. 
Mr. Fox) than to regulate robbery and murder. The only plea 
that has been advanced for its continuance, is neceſſity and in- 
tereſt; but were that a juſtification of it, the ſame plea might 
be made, by one or another, for almoſt every outrage on the 
peace of ſociety, and on the comfort of individuals, that is found 


r 


